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TO SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


BY IDA A. AHLBORN. 


Who keeps for three-score years and ten 
The thread of purpose tense and fine, 
Deserves for her unwavering mood 
From every bard a noble line. 


Thou shalt accomplish for the race 
The thing tbou truly bast designed,— 
A better thing, as must we all, 
Obedient to the larger mind. 


May thy heroic soul acquire 

The highest gains from earthly strife, 
The blissful view above, beyond 

The transient issues of this life! 


——_- 20s ——- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gov. Warfield of Maryland has vetoed 
the bill which provided that only regis- 
tered voters might be emp oyed by the 
city of Baltimore. For this he deserves 
the gratitude of women, as well as of all 
fair minded men. The fact that such a 
bill could pass both houses of’the Legis- 
lature shows how perilous it is to be a dis 
franchised citizen. Some amendments 
had been incorporated in the bill to allow 
the city to retain certain women already 
in its employ; but the measure would have 
been an effectual barrier to the extension 
of women’s usefulness in civic positions, 





The Era Club of New Orleans, on mo- 
tion of Miss Kate Gordon, has instructed 
its Legislative Committee to concentrate 
all its energies on getting the next Legis- 
lature to amend Article 210 of the Consti- 
tution, This article forbids any one but 
a qualified elector to hold office on any 
public board, thus keeping women from 
serving on school boards or as factory 
inspectors, 





The report of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments against submitting 
an amendment enfranchising women came 
up in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 23. Mr, Ezra W. 
Clark of Brockton moved co substitute 
the bill for the adverse report. He and 
Representative Patrick Duane of Waltham 
spoke for the measure, Representatives 
Dean of Taunton aud Riley of Woburn 
against it. Instead of declaring that the 
women could have it whenever they want- 
ed it, Mr Dean, with commendable frank- 
ness, said he did not think the amendment 
ought to be submitted until there was a 
larger demand for it on the part of men. 
Mr. Duane and Mr. Clark held that the 
question ought to be submitted to the 
voters. Mr. Riley maintained that unless 
it was the deliberate judgment of two- 
thirds of the members of two successive 
Legislatures that an amendment ought to 
be adopted, they ought not to give the 
people any chance to say whether they 
wanted it adopted or not. The proposal 
to substitute the measure for the adverse 
report of the committee was defeated 
without a roll-call. The gratitude of 
Massachusetts women is due to Represen- 
tatives Duane and Clark, and also to Rep 
resentative Edward L. McManus of Natick, 





who dissented from the adverse report, as 
mentioned last week. 





A bearing was given by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Cities, in Albany, N. Y., on 
March 20, to the petitioners for Senator 
Raines’s bill to enable tax-paying women 
in cities of the third class to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation. Mrs. Craigie, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the New York State W.S. A., conducted 
the hearing. She presented petitions from 
many cities, and called attention to the 
fact that in New Rochelle women paid 75 
per cent. of the taxes, and in Auburn 55 
per cent. The other speakers were Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller of Geneva, Dr. La- 
vinia Davis of Oneida, Mrs. Frank Church 
of Wellsville, Mrs. Callender of Renssel- 
aer, Mrs. Charlotte B. Stanley of Elmira, 
and Reverend Dr. Means of Albany. All 
spoke well. It was a fine hearing. 





_><oo- 


The New Voters’ Festival was held in 
Faneuil Hall on March 25, in charge of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government. As always, it was im- 
pressive and inspiring. President Hunt- 
ington of Boston University occupied the 
chair and made the opening addrese. Rev. 
R. C. Ransom spoke on Boston’s Inheri- 
tance, Mr. T. B. Fitzpatrick on The Busi- 
ness Man’s Civic Duty, and Mr. Horace 
G. Wadlin on Some Helps to Citizenship. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames gave the closing 
address on Patriotism, and administered 
to the new voters the Freeman’s Oath of 
1634: **I do solemnly bind myself that I wili 
give my vote and suffrage as I shall judge 
in mine own conscience may best conduce 
to the public weal,so help me God.’ There 
was good music by a male chorus, the 
Boston Singing Club and English High 
School orchestra, under the direction of 
James A, Beatley. The programs gave a 
list of useful books for new voters. This 
is the fifth year of this Festival, and it is 
always so fine as to compel praise even 
from the Boston papers that are opposed 
to equal rights for women. 








Iowa women are rejoicing over the pas- 
sage of a child-labor bill. It met with 
much opposition, and was passed with 
several amendments. The opposition as- 
serted that no necessity for child-labor 
legislation existed in the State, yet a num- 
ber of manufacturers saw fit to fight the 
bill vigorously. Thecanning industry was 
prominent in the list of opposers. The 
N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘There is no 
State where child-labor legislation is not 
needed. Prevention is not only better, 
it is easier than cure.”’ 








——_ 2 


Next week we shall resume the publica- 
tion of the speeches given at Baltimore, 
This week and last, memorial matter in 
regard to Miss Anthony has taken prece- 
dence of everything else. We are sure 
none of our readers will complain of the 
postponement of the Convention report. 


SAYINGS OF SUSAN B. ANTHOVY. 
I know only woman and her disfran- 
chised. 
Sentiment never was and never can bea 
guarantee for justice. 





No man is good enough to govern any 
woman without her consent. 


As there is no way out of this job ex- 
cept through it, through it I must go. 


Self-government is as necessary for the 
best development of women as of men. 


To prevail with the rank and file of vot- 
ers, you must appeal to their sense of jus- 
tice. 

Everyone who gives a dollar helps do 
the work where it is most needed to gain 
the practical result. 

The one distinctive feature of our Asso- 
ciation has been the right of individual 
opinion for every member. 

I pray every single second of my life; 
not on my knees, but with my work. 
Work and worship are one with me. 

I have not allied and shall not ally my- 
self to any party or measure save the one 
of justice and equality for women. 

There is money enough in this country 
to-day in the hands of the few, if justly 
distributed, to make ‘‘good times”’ for al), 

The “greatest compliment’’ ever paid 
me was that by my life work I had helped 
to make the conditions of the world better 
for women. 

Why can we not keep with us the brave 





and beautiful souls; why cannot the weak 
and wicked go? The world seems darker 
to me now; a light has gone out. 


All sectarian creeds and all political pol- 
icies sink into utter insignificance com- 
pared with the essence of religion and the 
fundamental principle of government — 
equal rights. 

If we do not inspire in women a broad 
and catholic spirit, they will fail, when 
enfranchised, to constitute that power for 
better government which we have always 
claimed for them. 


It is time to teach some of our Protes- 
tant women that it is just as worthy to do 
a good thing on Sunday as on Monday or 
any other day in the week, and no worse 
to do a bad one. 


We have been working at the top with 
the members of Legislatures, delegates to 
conventions, etc., too long. It is now 
time to begin at the bottom with the vot- 
ing precincts. Nothing sbort of this 
should be considered organization. 


I urge all to study the intricate prob- 
lem of bettering the world; not merely 
the individual sufferings in it, but the 
general conditions, Such study will show 
the great need of a new balance of power 
in the body politic; and tne conscientious 
student must arrive at the conclusion that 
this will have to be obtained by enfran- 
chising a new class—women., 


So long as State constitutions say that 
all may vote when 21, save idiots, luna- 
tics, convicts, and women, women are 
brought down politically to the level of 
those other disfranchised. This discrimi- 
nation is a relic of the dark ages. The 
most ignorant and degraded man who 
walks to the polls feels himself superior 
to the most intelligent woman. 


What we older ones all have to learn is 
that these young and active women, now 
doing the drudgery in each of the 45 States, 
muat be consulted, and must have a vote 
on all questions pertaining to the Associa- 
tiop, and we must abide by the decision 
of the majority. No one or two can man- 
age now, but all must have a voice. 


My opinion is that people should dress 
to accommodate whatever business or pas- 
time they pursue. It would be quite out 
of good taste, as well as good sense, fora 
woman to go to her daily work with trail- 
ing skirts, flowing sleeves, fringes and 
laces; and certainly, if women ride the 
bicycle or climb mountains, they should 
don acostume which will permit them 
the use of their legs, 


Every election is the solution of a math- 
ematical problem, the figuring out of what 
the majority desire. We have in this 
country mercantile, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and all kinds of business by which 
money can be made, The interests of 
every one of these are put into the polit- 
ical scale, but when the moral issues are 
put in the other side, the material pull 
them down. Why? Because the moral is- 
sues are not weighted with votes. 


The vast majority of women easily can 
have their sympathies drawn upon to help 
personal and public charities, while very 
few are capable of seeing that the cause of 
nine-tenths of all the misfortunes which 
come to women, and to men also, lies in 
the subjection of women, anc therefore 
the important thing is to lay the axe at 
root. While some of you must work, as 
you are doing, giving heart and soul to 
the mitigation of the horrors of our semi- 
barbaric conditions, I must strike at the 
cause which produces them, 


I think it is quite time, at least for any- 
body who has Anthony blood in her, to 
see that God allows the wheat and the 
tares to grow up together, and that the 
tares frequently get the start of the wheat 
and kill it out. The only difference be- 
tween the wheat and human beings is that 
the latter have intellect and ought to com- 
bine and pull out the tares, root and 
branch. Instead of that, good men stay 
away from the ballot box, or else form 
third, fourth, and forty-’leventh parties, 
thus leaving the vicious elements, who al- 
ways know enough to stand together, a 
balance of power on the side of the candi 
date of the party that will do the most for 
their interests. If the good men were as 
bright as the bad men, they would pull 
together instead of separately. 


I do not agree that we have too many 
voters now. Instead of that, I say we 
have just one half enough, for a majority 
of the opinions of all the people combined 
is sure to be better than the opinion of 
any one class. They call it a ‘‘mistake”’ 
giving to poor and uneducated men the 





right to vote; whereas the greatest 
wrongs in our government are perpetrated 
by rich men, the wire-pulling agents of 
the corporations and monopolies, in which 
the poor and the ignorant have no part. 


As machinery in motion lasts longer than 
when idle, so a body and soul in active 
exercise escape the corroding rust of phy 
sical and mental laziness, which prema 
turely cuts off the life of so many women. 
I believe I am able to endure the strain of 
daily travelling and lecturing at over three 
score years and ten, mainly becauseI have 
always worked and loved work. As to 
my habits of life, it has been impossible 
for me to have fixed rules for eating, rest- 
ing, sleeping, etc. The only advice I 
could give a young person on this point 
would be, ‘‘Live as simply as you can. 
Eat what you find agrees with your con- 
stitution—when you can get it; sleep 
whenever you are sleepy, and think as lit- 
tle of these details as possible.”’ 


You say women must be emancipated 
from their superstitions before enfrar- 
chisement will be of any benefit. I say 
just the reverse, that women must be en- 
franchised before they can be emancipated 
from their superstitions. Women would 
be no more superstitious to-day than men, 
if they had been men’s political and busi- 
ness equals, and gone outside the four 
walls of home and the other four of the 
church into the great world, and come in 
contact with and discussed men and meas- 
ures on the plane of this mundane sphere, 
instead of living in the air with Jesus and 
the angels. So you will have to keep peg- 
ging away, saying, ‘Get rid of religious 
bigotry and then get political rights,” 
while I shall keep pegging away, saying, 
“Get political rights first, and religious 
bigotry will melt like dew before the 
morning sun,”’ 





A WYOMING VIEW. 

Mrs. F. N. Shiek of Wheatland, Wy.: 
president of the Wyoming State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, has written to 
Mrs. Charles Park of Boston a letter that 
is of interest from its bearing on the 
prophecy of the anti-suffragists that the 
ballot would make the work of women’s 
organizations for good objects more diffi- 
cult. In Wyoming the women have had 
full suffrage for 37 years—long enough to 
find out by practical experience whether 
it is a help ora hindrance. Mrs, Shiek 
writes: 

“Your question, ‘What effect has suf 
frage on the work of women’s organiza- 
tions?’ could be briefly answered in these 
words: it makes their work sasier. I do 
not believe that woman suffrage is the 
cure-all for all evils, as women cannot al- 
ways see perfectly what is best to be done 
any more than can the men, But, so far 
as their work in clubs and other organ- 
izations for legislative and other improve. 
ments is concerned, that work is easier 
and more effective because the politi- 
cians know that votes as well as influence 
are behind the request. 

“The right of suffrage puts a woman 
upon a different footing. She can work 
for a measure in a quiet way, indeed, not 
seem to work at all, and yet the votes are 
there when the time comes, 

‘I believe that the objection to woman 
suffrage which is most often heard in the 
other States is that the polls are no fit 
place fora woman. I am glad to say that 
that phase of the matter has never been 
apparent here, for the polls are as orderly 
and as ‘fit’ as can be; in fact, just as much 
so as a hall would be where a lecture was 
to be given. That objection can never be 
made by one who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

‘Yours cordially, 
“HARRIET L, SHIEK.” 





TEACHERS WIN STRIKE. 

The school teachers of Pittston town- 
ship, Pa., dismissed their schools and 
went on strike last week because the 
school board had failed for several months 
to pay their wages. This decided action 
has been successful. In a day or two 
they were notified that they would re- 
ceive two months’ salary at once, and the 
remainder in a few days. The Taxpayers’ 
Association of the county took up the 
cause of the teachers, and warned the di- 
rectors that unless the teachers were paid, 
action to oust the directors from office 
would be started. The directors capitu- 
lated, and are now busy floating a bond 
issue of $18,000. The school board owes 
some of the teachers as much as $900. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary OrFutt, the official notary 
and stenographer of the Governor of Ala- 
bama, administered the oath of office the 
other day to the new Chief Justice, Hon. 
Samuel D. Weakley. She is probably the 
first woman who ever swore in a Chief 
Justice. 

Mrs. J. E. McLean, Friend, Neb., 
raises money for missions and other 
good works by the sale of penny pack- 
ages and dime collections of flower 
aod garden seeds, which she raises or ob- 
tains from trustworthy dealers- During 
the past year nearly $4,000 have passed 
through her hands from her seeds, the 
profits going to the enterprises in which 
she is interested. 

Miss ALice RitTeR has been appointed 
a member of the board of labor inspectors 
of Vienna, The appointment created 
much comment because it is the first o 
its kind. The Neue Freie Presse says: ‘‘In 
this appointment Vienna has followed the 
example set by other places. The great 
number of women wage-earners is the best 
argument for Miss Ritter’s appointment.’’ 
Miss Ritter will resign a lucrative place 
in the office of a Vienna trade journal in 
order to devote her whole time to her new 
duties. 

Miss Mary S. GARRETT, of Philadel- 
phia, appeared before the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor re- 
cently in support of a bill to appropriate 
$100,000 for the training of teachers to in- 
struct deaf children before they are of 
school age. Mies Garrett had with her 
one of her pupils, a girl of twelve years. 
The child was born deaf, yet has learned 
to read the lips perfectly, and through 
understanding what is said to her has 
learned to respond in speech. Members 
of the committee took great interest in 
questioning the child. 

Dr. JANE G. BuNKER of Boston has 
been chosen by Dr. Robert C. McBride of 
Dresden, Germany,after be bad thoroughly 
looked over the dental field of the United 
States, to take charge of Orthodontia in 
his large establishmeot in Dresden. Dr. 
McBride has the finest dental rooms in 
Europe, if notin the world. His patients 
come from all over the continent, and are 
largely of the ‘‘aristocracy.’’ Dr. Bunker 
is a graduate of Tufts College Dental 
School and of Dr. Angle’s School of Ortho- 
dontia at St. Louis. A friend made her a 
present of a year’s subscription to the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL, with the result that 
she joined the College Equal Suffrage 
League. Dr. Bunker bas sailed for Ger- 
many to begin her work. 


BARONESS MARIE SULZGEBER of Aus- 
tria, who came recently to this country, 
is president of the Empress Elizabeth 
Home of Vienna, an institution giving in- 
struction in music and art to women 
forced to make their way in the world. 
It has been in existence six years and hae 
proved very useful, A number of Ameri- 
can women bave profited by its privileges. 
The baroness, who has been one of the 
chief contributors to its expenses, has 
wondered at this, and since her arrival in 
New York has been surprised to learn 
that the American girl has no place in this 
country where she can go to learn music 
and painting without expense. Baroness 
Sulzgeber is the widow of an Austrian 
statesman. Since her husband’s death 
she has devoted herself to philanthropy. 
She will make a tour of the United States 
to study the methods of charitable work. 


Miss ALIcE Henry of Australia, who 
is now visiting this country, writes: ‘I 
should like to be allowed to offer an 
Australian tribute not only to the mem- 
ory of the great woman who has passed 
away, but to the value of the movement 
of which she was a part, a movement far 
more wide-reaching than the struggle for 
political emancipation—what we call the 
great woman movement, which began in 
the eighteenth century, and is gainiog im- 
petus and volume with every year. We 
ln Australia owe very much to the pio- 
neer workers in both England and United 
States. We have gained from their expe- 
rience; we have been inspired by their 
unwearylng patience under circumstances 
far more trying than ours, Personally I 
have no recollection of a time when [ did 
not know the names of Miss Anthony and 
Mrs, Stanton. They seem to have always 


belonged to us, as to you, and it will al- 
ways be a happy recollection that I was 
here in time to hear Miss Anthony, and 
to speak with her, as it is my touching 
knowledge to remember that I was the 
last Australian woman whom she saw,”’ 
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THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


In the U. S. Census housekeeping and 
home-making are not included as ‘‘occu- 
pations.’’ Yet numerically they are the 
most extensive, and socially the most im- 
portant, of all industrial pursuits. House- 
keeping is as various in details, and gives 
as wide a scope for intellect, as any human 
profession. An accomplished housekeep- 
er would be likely to make a successful 
general in command of an army, or a skil- 
ful statesman in the White House, just as 
Benjamin Franklin, the thoroughly self- 
trained printer and editor, after the de- 
feat of Braddock, organized the State 
militia and saved the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania from the raids of the victorious 
French and Indians. 

So far from regarding domestic tasks 
and aodilities with disfavor, suffragists 
estimate them more highly than they 
have been hitherto classed by the public. 
It is noticeable that the most eminent 
pioneer suffragists, Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan 
B. Anthony, were all model housekeepers, 
and administered the business of their 
homes with exceptional ability. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe has testified that she could 
not have written Uncle Tom’s Cabin if she 
had not been supplemented by a most 
careful housekeeper and care-taker, and 
Miss Anthony has always said that she 
owed much of ber public efficiency to the 
relief from private cares rendered by her 
sister Mary. 

In the new education for women, ad- 
ministered largely by women them- 
selves, the practical and artistic side of 
women’s life is naturally coming to the 
front. Tbat good friend of woman’s 
equality, the Springfield Republican, last 
Sunday devoted a page to an account of 
the technical school course recently insti- 
stuted by the Indianapolis High School, 
and the new departure about to be taken 
by Springfield in a course of domestic 
science and art for girls. This is illus- 
trated by cuts of the Indianapolis cook- 
ing laboratory and sewing room, and the 
beautiful Springfield High School. 

Notwithstanding the groundless alarm 
felt by our well-meaning remonstrants 
against women’s participation in public 
life, women’s advance in public activities 
invariably tends to dignify and improve 
domestic life. The Republican points to 
the fact that ‘‘there is now in progress an 
entire change in the theory of education 
for women. The old-fashioned ‘finishing 
school’ of our grandmothers and mothers, 
with its course of pretty uselessness, has 
argely disappeared before the modern 
woman’s college. But there has grown 
in recent years in many quarters a belief 
that the woman’s college itself gives an ed- 
ucation too purely cultural, too little relat- 
ed to woman’s part in modern civilization; 
that too often the girl graduate finds her- 
self with academic knowledge which soon 
becomes worthless for lack of after use— 
another kind of educational front-parlor, 
seldom opened up, and largely for show 
purposes, With the growth of this idea 
there bas come, especially in the West, a 
great movement toward the teaching of 
household science, which will thoroughly 
fit the woman for her coming life. Many 
of the western coéducational colleges 
have equipped themselves finely for this 
work. Simmons College in Boston ex- 
presses the advanced idea. Indianapolis, 
Providence, Cambridge, New Haven, 
Springfield, and other large cities have 
established such courses, which are be- 
coming exceedingly popular.”’ 

Nor is this reform limited to girls. A 
similar change is being made in the edu- 
cation of boys and young men, who also, 
as graduates, find themselves imperfectly 
fitted for success in after life. 

The four free States, where women vote, 
are pioneers also in this educational re- 
form. Since women obtained the ballot 
in Colorado, chairs of Domestic Science 
have been established inthe Agricultural 
College and Normal School. Idaho has 
established similar chairs of Domestic 
Science in its State University and in the 
Idaho Academy, showing that women as 
voters represent especially the interests 
of the home. H. b. B. 








~~ 


TEACHERS AND THEIR (PAY. 


Boston is owing its public school teach- 
ers more than $40,000 of back pay, over- 
due since last December. Meanwhile, the 
janitors, policemen, firemen and other city 


employees who have votes bave been reg- 
ularly paid in full. 

Attention was called to this fact at the 
recent Conference held by the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. to consider the industrial 
conditions affecting women and children. 
The Boston Globe, in its report of the 
meeting, emphasized the injustice done tv 
the teachers with large head-lines. Imme- 
diately the other Boston dailies took the 
matter up, and all with one voice demand- 
ed that the teachers should be paid. The 
Boston Morning Journal published a series 
of cartoons on the subject,one representing 
a long procession of janitors coming up to 
the cashier’s window and striding off with 
joyful countenances, pay-envelopes in 
hand, while three teachers stood aside 
and looked on mournfully, with the com- 
ment, ‘They say we must wait until the 
janitors are paid.”’ . 

The publicity given to the matter will 
probably prevent a second ‘‘hold-up” of 
the teachers’ salaries, which was already 
threatened, and will help to pass through 
the Legislature the bill needed to enable 
the school board to give them their back 
pay. No one doubts thatthe board wants 
to pay them, if itcan get the money. But 
it is as Hon. Frederic C. Howe said at the 
National Suffrage Convention: a city will 
appropriate millions to promote its indus- 
tries, but when we go to the city hall and 
ask for thousands for school purposes, we 
are told that the city is too poor, 

A. 8. B. 


MEMORIAL FOR MISS ANTHONY. 


As the result of a meeting of women 
held in the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 23, a Susan B, Anthony 
Memorial Association will be formed. 
The proposal to erect a building for wom- 
en students of the University of Roches- 
ter was adopted, and the funds will be 
solicited from all over the country. The 
Rochester Herald says: 

“The meeting was called by the officers 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, and their suggestion regard- 
ing a woman’s building to cost in the 
neighborhood of $75,000 was carried with 
but one dissenting vote. 

‘‘There were about fifty women present, 
but the gathering was a strong one, as 
almost half of those present were presi- 
dents of clubs in the city, and all were 
prominent in women’s work, Each point 
was discussed thoroughly before it was 
put to vote, and the result was practical 
upanimity. 

‘Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who leaves to-day 
for Oregon, was present, and considerable 
impetus was given to the movement by 
her talk and by her announcement tbat 
she had been authorized by Miss Mary 
Anthony to start the fund with a pledge 
of $1,000. This sum is to be taken froma 
fund left by Miss Anthony’s brother, 
Daniel Anthony, who died last year in 
Leavenworth, Kan., and which is to be 
used for memorial purposes. Miss Shaw 
favored striking while the iron is hot, and 
it was the sense of the meeting that the 
movement should be pushed rapidly. 

‘‘Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery called the 
meeting to order, and Mrs. M. T. L. Gan- 
nett was made chairman and Mrs. L, Big- 
low secretary. The first step was the for- 
mation of the association. The opinion 
was expressed by all that it should be no 
existing club, but an entirely new organi- 
zation that should carry on the work. 
Several women said that they were glad 
that the word ‘woman’ did not appear in 
the name of the new organization, as in 
its present form it would not debar the 
male admirers of Miss Anthony from 
membership. 

“Mrs, H. B. Clark objected to building a 
memorial for the University, as planned 
in the original proposition, She wanted 
a place where women’s clubs could hold 
their meetings, and parlors in which 
working girls could receive their men 
friends and enjoy themselves with small 
parties, instead of on the streets, the only 
place where they could go after working 
hours. Mrs. Clark said that Miss Anthony 
would prefer that, and that the city would 
take bold of such an idea, in connection 
with the recreation room. 

‘‘Mrs. F. B. Sweet said that the Univer- 
sity building would be better, and, as the 
intention was to have all the country con- 
tribute, they could not dare to ask the 
admirers of Miss Anthony all over the 
United States to pay fora building for the 
women’s clubs of Rochester. When the 
rising vote was taken, this opinion pre- 
vailed, as only one chair remained occu- 
pied. 

“Dr, Anna Shaw said she had received 
letters since the death of Miss Anthony 
from all over the country suggesting me- 
morials, and she thought that the one de- 
cided upon by the meeting would find 
favor with all those interested in such a 
project. Dr. Shaw said in part: 

‘**T remember one of the last conversa- 
tions I had with Miss Anthony, and the 
talk was along this line. Miss Anthony 
said, “I don’t want a shaft or stone put 
up. That doos not mean anything. I 








would like to have some sort of a school 
in which the women of the country could 
be given an education that would make 
them useful members of society.” I 
asked her if she would like to have it here 
in Rochester, and she said that, while 
she would like to have them in every city 
in the country, she would like one in this 
city. 

** ‘Suggestions have been made to erect 
a building for club purposes. I am in 
favor of the otheridea. A business build- 
ing or club headquarters have a limit to 
their life, just as a human being has. I 
have heard that the life of a business 
building is only about twenty years. So 
it would be with the club rooms. 

***IT don’t think Miss Anthony will ever 
die. She will be born again in every gen- 
eration, but the sentiment we feel now 
will pass away. It is strange how soon 
new interests, new leaders and new lines 
of thought take the place of those we 
now have. Constant trouble in maintain- 
ing other memorial buildings is being ex- 
perienced, but college buildings live on 
and on. Care is bestowed on them by 
the college, and they are kept in good 
repair. 

‘* ‘They may not propagate the theories 
of suffrage in the college, but while Miss 
Anthony was interested in suffrage, she 
was more interested in all women, and the 
things that would advance them. 

‘**Miss Anthony was not pre-eminently 
@woman’s women. She worked for men, 
too. For are not men half woman, and 
will they ever be free until their mothers 
are free? In one of our last talks she 
said: “Promise me that you will never 
cease to work for our cause; that you will 
not allow our demands to be lowered one 
iota. Do not stop until there is absolute 
equality for men and women, until men 
have everything that women have, and 
women have everything that men have.’”’ 

‘Miss Shaw then told of the pledge of 
$1,000 to start the fund, and Mrs, Gannett 
said that they would accept it as a beauti- 
ful trust, and as a symbol of the success 
that was sure to come 4s the result of the 
work for the memorial. Miss Shaw added 
that she would believe what the majority 
decided upon to be right, and that she 
would advocate the proposition wherever 
she might go through the country. 

‘*The idea expressed in the call for the 
meeting, and adopted yesterday, is to 
erect a building to be known as the 
Anthony Memorial Building, which shall 
contain @ gymnasium, rooms for social 
purposes, dormitories for out-of-town stu- 
dents, and some personal memorial of 
Miss Anthony. 

“Questions as to the maintenance of 
such a building were brought up, aud it 
was suggested that the Morgan fund could 
be applied to it. President Rush Rees of 
the University said, however, that the 
fund was established for the education of 
women, and that none of it could be di- 
verted to the maintenance of any one 
building. He added that, as it was planned 
to have dormitories in the memorial build- 
ing, it would probably be self-supporting, 
and that the rental of the rooms might 
take care of tha gymnasium and social 
rooms.,”’ 





MISS ANTHONY AT HOME. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes in a syndi- 
cate article: 

“Miss Anthony spent so large a part of 
her life in public that the world seldom 
thought of her in the retirement of home, 
and yet this was the place she loved above 
all others, and to which her heart constant- 
ly turned. The Rochester home, which has 
belonged to the family for over forty years, 
is situated in a pleasant, shaded street, a 
two-and-a-half-story brick house of thir- 
teen rooms, with all the modern conveni_ 
ences. It is very comfortably furnished, 
and its exquisite neatness and cleanliness 
diffuse that atmosphere which one always 
associates with the Friends or Quakers. 
The pieces of old mahogany were a part of 
the mother’s wedding outfit ninety years 
ago, and the guest would sip her tea from 
the mother’s delicate china cups with the 
thin silver spoons which were a part of 
the grandmother’s dowry in the century 
before the last. If the guest were worthy of 
the highest honor, she would sleep under 
a bedspread of the mother’s weaving for 
her marriage chest, and oh, the exqui- 
site touch with which Miss Anthony 
smoothed out every tiny wrinkle! The 
sheets were taken from a drawer where 
she had laid them with sprigs of laven- 


der, and every detail was looked after-~ 


with the careful attention of the old time 
housekeeper. The writer of this has often 
said that Miss Anthony never suggested 
ways for repairing the damages of society 
with half the skill she employed in teach- 
ing her nieces her wonderful method of 
darning rents in garments and household 
linen,”’ 





CONGRESSIONAL HEARING. 
The report of the recent Congressional 
Hearing on woman suffrage before the 
House Judiciary Committee is now ready, 





and can be had free of charge by addressing 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, at Warren, O. 
As Congress prints a full stenographic re- 
port of these hearings, we have not pub- 
lished the report in the JouRNAL. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer spoke on Miss 
Anthony during the services of Temple 
Adath Israel in Boston on Saturday. He 
said in part: 

“In the last analysis, as in the first, wo- 
man’s rights are human rights. Indeed, 
the interests of each are the concern of 
all. No one of us is really free while slav- 
ery exists anywhere. No one of us has 
justice while injustice claims its victims. 
No one is safe while tyranny holds sway 
over another. 

For Miss Anthony equal suffrage, though 
a necessary achievement, was only a sym- 
bol of the status of women in society on a 
plane and upon a par with men. Iam 
convinced that if I reach Miss Anthony’s 
age I shall witness the complete fulfill- 
ment of her hopes in this regard, and thus 
behold the human race, in America at 
least, take another long stride forward. 

The Maine and Portland Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, State and local, united 
in a@ memorial service in the Chestnut St. 
Church, Miss Bertha King sang ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar,’’ and the audience the ‘‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.’’ Rev. Dr. 
Magruder offered prayer, and Rev. Dr. 
Henry Blanchard gave the eulogy. He 
said of Miss Anthony, in part: 

Her courage was conspicuous—pbysical 
and moral. She was not frightened ‘'by 
so slight a thing as acyclone.’’ Her con- 
stancy was never shaken. Beaten in her 
efforts before Congress, she planned a 
new campaign as she came down the steps 
of the Capitol at midnight. ‘Were you 
never discouraged?’’ said one, ‘Never. 
I knew that my cause was just, and I was 
always in good company.”’ 

Her consecration was apparent. Some 
thought she did not believe enough in 
God. She was more ethical than pious. 
A woman complained toa friend because 
Miss Willard praised Miss Anthony. She 
thought it wrong, because Miss Anthony 
did not sufficiently recognize God. ‘‘I do 
not know about that,’’ said the friend, 
‘but Ido know, that God has recognized, 
her and her work for the last 30 years.”’ 

The Shakers of Mount Lebanon, N. Y., 
held a memorial service in memory of 
“Saint Susan,’’ as Elder Daniel Offord 
calls her, There was a large attendance 
from the Shaker Village, and the neigh- 
boring villages of New Lebanon and Leb- 
anon Springs. Sister Amanda Deyo made 
the principsl address. The account in 
the Springfield Republican was read by 
one of the brothers. Eldress Anna White 
gave personal recollections of Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, whose visit many years 
ago to the Mount Lebanon Commupity is 
still recalled with great interest, and gave 
the impression made on her own mind 
when, at the age of thirteen, she witnessed 
the silencing of Lucretia Mott in a Quaker 
meeting, because of her too advanced 
thought. An extract from the tribute to 
Susan B. Authony by the President of 
Bryn Mawr College, from the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, wae much appreciated. A num- 
ber of short speeches were made by broth. 
ers and sisters of the Order, and Elder 
Ernest Pick said that in such a life and 
character as that of Susan B. Anthony, he 
recognized one of the saviors of the world. 
Sister Amanda Deyo and Sister Catherine 
Allen emphasized the Shaker belief that 
the wider recognition of the law of equity 
by which women are coming to their 
birthright is due to the growing sense uf 
the true Father-Mother Spirit, the Cre. 
ative Being. Sister Amanda ascribed to 
Ann Lee the honorable place of leader in 
the movement for woman’s freedom. 


The P. E. Club of Manlius, N. Y., held 
@ memorial meeting at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Christina M. Sinnamon, at 
the hour of Miss Anthony’s funeral. Mrs, 
Sinnamon writes that, despite profound 
sadness, they were ‘‘grateful for what the 
long and active life of Susan B. Anthony 
has accomplished to make woman’s life 
more useful and enjoyable.’’ 


At the hour of Miss Anthony’s funeral, 
a memorial meeting was held in the Uni- 
tarian church of Ithaca, N. Y. The pastor, 
Rev. Cyrus W. Heizer, gave an address on 
“Miss Anthony and her Work.’ Mr, 
Duncan Campbell Lee, editor of the Ithaca 
Daily News, spoke on ‘‘What Women Can 
Do,’”’ and there were papers by several 
members of the P. E. Club. 


The Civic Club of Lyons, N. Y., was 
preparing to hold a celebration on March 
13 in honor of Miss Anthony’s birthday. 
It was changed toa memorial service. A 
fine portrait of Miss Anthony, draped not 
in black but in white, stood on the table, 
and another, draped in purple, hung on 
the wall. The president, Mrs. Lisette C. 
Parshall, introduced Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, who gave probably the first of the 
vast number of memorial addresses that 
have been delivered all over the country. 
She urged the women present to make 
work for Oregon their memorial to Miss 
Anthony, and they voted a contribution 
to the Oregon compaign. Rev. W. N. 





Webbe pronounced a eulogy, and there 
was fine music. 

Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, National Pris- 
on Commissioner, writes: ‘‘When I go to 
Albany I shall go and look at her bust 
chiselled in stone at the Capitol. That is 
one tribute which the Legislature of New 
York paid to her; but how far it falls 
short of what they might have done by 
admitting her to their councils! But some 
day women will be sitting at the desks in 
the house, just as now by courtesy they 
are allowed to sit inside the rail.’’ 


W.C. T. U. women and others held a 
memorial service in honor of Miss Anthony 
in Willard Hall, Chicago, on March 15, 
The meeting was largely attended by men, 
as it was the hour of the regular noon 
meeting. Mrs. Carse presided. Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, of the committee to 
secure municipal suffrage for women 
under the new city charter, told of Miss 
Anthony’s reception at the Woman’s 
Council in Berlin, and how she was re- 
ceived by the Empress of Germany. Miss 
Marie C. Brehm gave glimpses of Miss 
Anthony’s remarkable life, with a descrip- 
tion of the Baltimore convention and the 
tributes from the college women. Miss 
Brehm made her strongest plea for the wo- 
men to carry on Miss Anthony’s work, and 
thus prove their appreciation of her. 
Memorial resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously. The hall was decorated with 
yellow flowers, and a large portrait of 
Miss Anthony was on the platform. 

A memorial service was held by the 
“Conversation Club’’ of Enterprise, Kan 
The night of March 13 was dark and 
stormy, but a crowd gathered at the resi- 
dense of one of the members. Miss Hilty 
sang “Crossing the Bar.’’ Mrs. Catha- 
rine A. Hoffman spoke on “Life and Work 
of the Greatest Woman of Our Modern 
Time.’’ Mrs. Avna Allen read from “In 
Memoriam,’’ and C. B. Hoffman read 
Markham’s ‘‘Divine Mother.”’ 

A memorial meeting was held last Sun- 
day in the Hudson Theatre, New York 
City, with addresses by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Mrs. Charlotte 
M. Wilbour, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, and William 
M. Ivins. A similar meeting will be held 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to-mor- 


row. 
(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 
ELIZA HEATON HUNTER. 

Eliza Heaton Hunter, wife of the late 
lamented Dr, A. O. Hunter, of Des Moines, 
died March 14, at the Victoria Sanitarium 
in Colfax, lowa. She bad gone there in 
failing health about four months ago. 
After all hope of recovery was lost, she 
lay for weeks with a mind perfectly clear, 
keeping a keen interest in ber friends, her 
church and reform work until the last. 
Her departure will be felt asa serious ad- 
dition to the losses the cause has recently 
sustained in the death of Mary A. Liver- 
more and Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Hunter was born in Millsboro, Pa., 
in 1842; was educated at Mt. Union Sem- 
inary, and was married to Dr. Hunter in 
1864. They went to Iowa in 1869, living 
for a few years in Dexter and later going 
to Des Moines, where, on the east side, 
they have since made their home. 

Though always handicapped by delicate 
health, Mrs. Hunter, through her unusual 
qualities of mind and honesty of heart, 
was enabled to acomplish a vast amount 
of good during the 63 years of her life. A 
comparatively young woman 36 years ago, 
she was among the first members of the 
oldest club in the city, the Suffrage 
Club, to which her loyalty and interest 
have been unflagging. For very many years 
she served the club either as president or 
secretary, and has kept in touch and 
helped to guide its various enterprises. 

In the wider work of the State Suffrage 
Association she for years served as chair- 
man of the executive committee, always 
unanimously re-elected. 

She had charge of the suffrage bill 
through several legislative sessions. 
Through her unusual tact and ability, the 
equal suffrage amendment came very near 
submission,the Joint Resolve passing both 
houses at one session and one house the 
session following, but failing by a few 
votes in the other house, which would 
have accomplished its submission, the 
Iowa constitution requiring for amend- 
ment a majority of both houses two suc- 
cessive years. 

Mrs. Hunter was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church, and stood loyally by 
it through all its struggling years, aud 
made the chief address when its last debt 
was removed from the old building. In 
Unity Circle, where she was prominent, 
she will be sadly missed. 

She helped to organize the Monday Club, 
the oldest literary club in the city; was 
its president for several years, and kept a 
deep interest in its welfare. This clu 
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has frequently conferred upon her special 
honors. 

Though deeply concerned in all these 
varied interests, she was ever a most 
thoughtful mother, and the welfare of her 
sons was always upon her heart. Her 
last days were soothed by the loving cares 
of these sons and their devoted wives, Dr. 
Alice Conger Hunter and Mrs. Mary An- 
keny Hunter. 

It would be a fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of this dearly loved and public-spirit- 
ed woman, if the Iowa Legislature, now 
in session, would comply with the petition 
of the lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
to enable women citizens to share in the 
choice of presidential electors in 1908. 

H. B. B. 


——_———— exe — — 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Surely, when we win our suffrage vic- 
tory next June, the newspapers of Oregon 
should receive much of the credit. It is 





pletely won by her sweet, womanly dig- 
nity and convincing argument. Miss 
Gregg will be in the city but a few 
days longer, and all who have not heard 
her speak should attend some, if not all, 
of the meetiogs.’”’ The Finns and Nor- 
wegians are believers in equality. The 
Finnish minister who introduced Miss 
Gregg to his congregation made an ad- 
dress also in the Finnish language, and 
after Miss Gregg bad spoken he suggested 
that she devote future efforts in Astoria 
to converting American men, as Finns al. 
ready are suffragists, 

Miss Laughlin spent a few days in As- 
toria, and conducted numerous meetings 
while there. The several newspapers vied 
with each other io enconiums upon her. 

The newspapers of Salem were equally 
liberal iu noting the lectures of Miss Gregg 
and Miss Laughlin. Mrs. Woodworth bas 
been very successful in arranging routes 
in Marion County. 

Dr. Jeffreys-Meyers lent her assistance 


| and advice, and Mr. Jefferson Myers, in 


presenting Miss Laughlin to an audience, 
stated that, though he was a hop-grower, 


ap earnest of true interest to note the gen- | he did not fear the votes of the Oregon 


erous amount of space given to us, and 
significant to observe the editorials which 
appear. They are good reading. I en- 
close some of recent issue, 

Our opponents have made an effort to en- 
list the newspapers in behalf of their press 
department, but the spirit of progress in 
this great Northwest State is too evident 
to lend itself to anything which rivets 
outworn traditions as manacles on the 
women who have boroe their share in 
Oregon’s development. The Oregon State 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women is a confessedly small 
organization, very small in number, and 
in according rights to others. The few 
members composing it are zealously imi- 
tating the methods of the equal suffragists, 
This acknowledgment of our superiority 
in orgavization work will no doubt lead to 
their speedy adoption of our principles of 
justice after June 4. 

Plate matter has been offered to the 
newspapers of the State by the Antis, but 
little has been accepted. Our equal suf- 
frage articles find general publication. 
Our Anti friends sent a speaker to hold 
meetings in Forest Grove and Hillsboro. 
In both places we received accessions to 
our Jocal clubs as a result of the Anti ad- 
dresses. One woman said, ‘‘Well, if what 
I have just heard is the best argument 
that can be made against women voting, 
then I am a suffragist,’’ and she joined the 
local Suffrage Club. Early in January we 
inaugurated a prize essay contest, subject, 
‘‘Reasons for Equal Suffrage’; first prize, 
$20.00, second prize, $10.00, and third, 
$5.00. Our opponents, on March 10, pub- 
lished their notice of an essay contest, 
subject, ‘‘Female Suffrage not Desirable 
in Oregon.’”’ $25.00 is the amount they 
offer.’ 

From everywhere we are assured of vic- 
tory. Even our opponents acknowledge 
this. A friend said to an officer of the 
Oregon State Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, “‘I 
think you are engaged in a losing cause,” 
and the Anti official replied, ‘I am afraid 
so.”’ This same official is reported to 
have said quite recently, ‘‘There is no use 
in opposing the suffrage amendment. The 
forces against us are too strong.” Both 
these incidents are from irreproachable 
authority. 

The Portland Daily Journal has an- 
nounced its intention of devoting space to 
the discussion of both sides of the ques- 
tion. This is an exceedingly valuable op- 
portunity, and will no doubt prove very 
popular. 

Miss Chase hada fine meeting at Athena. 
Judge Peterson presided, and in his re- 
marks declared he not only intended to 
vote for equal suffrage, but would work 
for it also. At a meeting in Pendleton, 
Judge Lowell, who is a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, made a very strong woman 
suffrage speech. 

The Courier, of Grant’s Pass, reports a 
banquet of the General Logan W. R. C., 
auxiliary tothe G. A. R., and says: ‘‘Miss 
Clay, the equal-suffrage orator, gave an 
address in which she won laurels for the 
cause.”’ Ex-Governor T. T. Geer, who 
was one of the guests, stated to Miss Clay 
that he bad voted against the suffrage 
amendment in 1884, but he had grown 
wiser and voted for it in 1900, and would 
do so again in June. He is candidate for 
the gubernatorial nomination on the Re- 
publican ticket. Harvey K. Brown is also 
a candidate for the same office and of the 
same party. Governor Chamberlain, the 
present governor, is @ candidate for re- 
election on the Democratic ticket. So we 
have three aspirants for the highest office 
in the State, who are advocates of equal 
saffrage. 

Miss Gregg spent over a week in Astoria, 
holding parlor, club and public meetings, 
and did excellent work. The Astoria news- 
papers devoted considerable space to re- 
ports. The Budget said: ‘‘Last night at 
the First Lutheran church Miss Gregg ad- 
dressed a large audience that was com- 





women, because the men’s interests and 
those of the women were identical in 
many respects. “I shall vote for the 
amendment to the State Constitution with- 
out fear of legislation confiscating any 
property rights now enjoyed by our peo- 
ple,’’ was his assertion. 

Mrs. DeVoe had a fine audience in 
Woodburn, and her interesting experi- 
ences make good reading. She has a dif- 
ficult and sparsely settled region, which 
necessitates much traveling by stage or 
wagon, 

We had a pleasant visit from Miss Ole- 
son of Milwaukee, who distributed a num- 
ber of Lincoln souvenirs, and other litera- 
ture, and succeeded in having every 
teacher in the public schools of her town 
make a little suffrage talk to the pupils. 
Miss Oleson is cheery and enthusiastic, 
and a very welcome visitor at head- 
quarters. IpA PoRTER BOYER. 


OREGON PRESS ON SUFFRAGE, 


If the women of Oregon who oppose 
woman suffrage can offer no better rea- 
sons for their opposition than those con- 
tained in a circular sent to members of 
the State press, they had best leave their 
reasons unsaid. They object because 
equal suffrage, instead of being a privi- 
lege, would be a duty. 

Then we are to understand that these 
women object to performing duties, 

Is this brief life to be lived just for what 
fun you can get out of it? If the call of 
duty is to be ignored in the matter of suf- 
frage, why not ignore it in all other walks 
of life? This flimsy protest against wo- 
man suffrage does not reflect credit upon 
the intelligence or moral courage of its 
authors. A woman owes her first duty to 
her home and family, and there is no 
doubt but that the ballot would enable 
her to safeguard that home and family 
more effectively than any other agency,— 
Toledo Reporter. 


The equal suffrage amendment to the 
constitution of Oregon bids fair to be 
adopted by the voters in June with prac- 
tically no opposition. The equal suf- 
fragists are making a diligent campaign. 
There are so many reasons why women 
should have access to the ballot equally 
with men, and so very few reasons why 
they should be deprived of it, that it ap- 
pears superfluous to discuss it. If every 
man in Oregon will vote his sentiments 
in June it will receive a larger majority 
than Roosevelt received for the presi- 
dency.—Arlington Record. 


The Enterprise receives in almost every 
mail a lot of stuff from a small band 
of awfully nice women who do not want 
to vote, neither do they want other women 
to vote. They seem to think that if the 
amendment carries they will be ruthlessly 
dragged from their homes and made to vote 
in spite of themselves. The woman who 
does not wish to vote will never be forced 
to do so, therefore she should hold her 
peace, while the more progressive woman 
who wishes to take @ hand in affairs is of- 
fering good and sufficient reasons why she 
should be accorded the right.—Myrile 
Point Enterprise. 


An organization of Portland women are 
preparing to make a fight against equal 
suffrage in this State on the ground that 
they do not want the ballot forced upon 
them against their will. The good ladies 
seem to think that if the amendment car- 
ries they will be ruthlessly dragged from 
their homes to the voting place by the 
hair, and made to vote for some man or 
woman in spite of themselves. We hasten 
to advise the perturbed fair ones that 20 
such thing is intended. Many of the 
women who want to go to the poils and 
vote early and often will be glad to secure 
the services of some retiring sister to stay 
at home and ‘‘keep the children,’’ so the 
non-votists will not only be able to refrain 
from mixing in nasty politics, but may be 
able to turn an honest penny by staying 





at home and herding a bunch of kids for 
their neighbors, an occupation which 
most of the anti-suffragists insist is the 
only thing Providence intended them to 
do.—Condon Globe. 


The question of equal suffrage is be- | 


coming a live issue and is gaining favor. 
Men are beginning to realize the unfair- 
ness of things as they are to-day politically, 
and are going to see to it that this isa 
government by all the people instead of 
half the people. Allthis pessimistic howl 
that morals and refinement would sink to 
a lower level than at present has no hor- 
rors for the broad-minded, thinking voter 
who believes in justice to all and special 
privileges to none. Women are already 
looked upon from a political standpoint 
as being very insignificant, lower than the 
Indian and Negro, and God pity them if 
granting them equal political rights would 
make them any worse.—Yamhill Record. 


Women living in luxury, who have none 
of the difficulties of life to encounter, who 
can’t or don’t even button their own shoes, 
are not the persons to make any effective 
argument against woman suffrage. All 
they say or can say will make votes for it. 
There are arguments, and sound ones, 
against woman suffrage; but women who 
live in luxury and ease, and spend their 
time over rich gowns, bridge whist, pink 
teas and beauty shows, can’t present them, 
Every protest from women of this class 
against woman suffrage makes votes for it, 
in great numbers.— Portland Oregonian. 





a 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

The West Virginia Good Roads Asso- 
ciation was organized recently at Wheel- 
ing for the purpose of united action to se- 
cure agitation, education, organization 
and legislation for improved urban and 
rural highways. Article 3 of its constitu- 
tion reads: ‘‘Any taxpayer, male or fe- 
male, may become a member of this asso- 
ciation by signing this constitution and 
promising to promote its interests in city, 
district, county, State or nation.”’ 








AGAINST WHITE SLAVERY. 

The Interurban Political Equality Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, composed of 
eighteen clubs with a membership of more 
than 2,000 women, bas addressed to Mayor 
McClellan an open letter strongly protest- 
ing againet the white slave traffic in that 
city. They call attention to ‘the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of so many respectable 
working women,’’ who have been forcibly 
abducted or lured by false advertisements 
to evil resorts and there held prisoners 
against their will, The protest says in 
part: ‘“*‘Tthe white slave traffic in New 
York, as shown by recent reports in 
the newspapers, is not only a dishonor to 
the city, but also a source of great danger 
to its women, As wives and mothers, the 
members of this council appeal to you to 
see that the police of this city do their 
duty, and make it ssfe for honest women 
to seek employment without running the 
risk of being entrapped.’’ A committee of 
ten was appointed to investigate condi- 
tions, and to coépcrate with all who are 
working to eradicate the system and 
bring offenders to justice. 


> 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The executive session of the National 
Council of Women will be held in Toledc, 
O., the first week in April, Sunday even- 
ing, April 1, there will be religious exer- 
cises, President Mary Wood Swift presid- 
ing, and distinguished speakers will ad- 
dress the meeting. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings will be executive 
meetings for business. Afternoons will 
be given to reports or papers from affiliat- 
ed societies. The evening programs have 
been arranged by the Local Council of 
Toledo under the supervision of Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem. Prominent speakers 
will address these meetings, and the pub- 
lic is invited. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


BROOKLINE.—The Brookline E, S. A. 
held its last public meeting of the season 
at the home of Mrs. W. G. Seeley, March 
6. The meeting was in charge of the Edu- 
cational Committee. Mrs. George C. War- 
ren, the chairman, presided. There was a 
large attendance, The usual reports were 
read and accepted. The treasurer report- 
ed balance on hand $72 26. 

A letter from the Consumers’ League 
was read, trying to create an interest in 
our Association for members to join 
the League, and tickets for the Fed- 
eration Bazaar were offered for sale. 
Mention was made of the prize offered by 
the Women’s E. and I. Union for the best 
system of house-keeping, and an an- 
nouncement was made of the coming mu- 
sicale for the benefit of the Association, 
whose funds are at present very low. The 
musicale will take place April 5, at 121 
Carlton Street, Messrs. Devoll and Isham 
having been engaged to give one of their 
charming Recivals, with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. E. Tippett at the piano. 

This finished the business. Mrs. Warren 





then introduced Mr. Gustav Larson, who 
told of the Educational Advantage of 
Sloyd. Mr. Larson laid great stress upon 
its moral and physical advantages, pa: tic- 
ularly for children of both sexes, between 
the ages of tweive and fifteen, during the 
period of bodily activity, when the ener- 
gies needed an vutlet in doing such work 
as Sluyd. He felt that Sioyd was beneti- 
cent in teaching children to attend tu 1m- 
portant trifles; it also encouraged a spirit 
of generosity and usefulness, as always 
the objects made were designed for some 
persun in the home. Mr, Larson bad 
many interesting examples of the work 
done in his own school, which were care- 
fully examined by the iuterested audience. 
Mr. Hartvig Nisson foliowed with a tew 
remarks Ou his observativns of the value 
of Sloyd, especialiy with girls. Mr. Nis- 
sou was introduced by Mr, Miller, teach- 
er of Manual Trainiog in the Brightou 
schuols. He was greatly in favor of Sivoyd 
fur both giris aud boys, showing mauy 
very attractive articles which were tbe 
work of girls. ‘The last article extibited 
was aa exquisite piece of Batlenbuig 
lace, which, although foreign to ihe sub- 
ject under discussivn, was most interest- 
ing, when it was fuuad to have been made 
by a “regular boy.”’ 
Mira H. PITMAN, Sec. 


Nrewton.—The League was entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs, F. A. Wetherbee on the 
evening of Feb. 27. Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson spoke on ‘Christian Citizen- 
ship,’’ and Mis. Eager described the Balt- 
imvure Cunventivn aad told of the wurk 
being dune in the Sherwin Schvuol District 
in Buston by the Conference Committce 
on Moral Education. There was good 
music, and retreshmentsand a social hour 
followed. The League had its annual 
benefit whist and sucial atternoon with 
Mrs. E, N. L. Walton, West Newton, 
March 1. As usual, @ most enjoyable 
afternoon was passed, After Mrs. Jas. 
Wheeler, Jr., had been decorated with 
the suffrage color to show that hers was 
the honor of having won at cards, Mrs, 
Elizabeth S. Barker sang some beautiful 
selectious, there were readings, and light 
refreshments were served, Ou the morn- 
ing of March 8, @ business meeting and 
sewing bee of the League were held with 
Mrs. W. D. Tripp. The sewing was for 
the benetit of the Federation Bazar, in 
which the League is interested through 
its alliance with the Newton Federation. 

S. A. WHITING. 


SuHaron,—The March meeting of the 
League was held with Mrs, E, J. Kempton 
and well attended, Mrs, M. E, Mixon, 
president, occupied the chair. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: ‘‘That the 
women of Massachusetts should be urged 
through the press to ask by letter the 
following question of their Representa- 
tives and Senator in the Legislature, viz : 
How much longer do you wish to have 
your wife, mother, -daughter or sister 
classed with idiots, insane persons and 
paupers, and not allowed to vote except 
for members of the school committee? 
The subject for discussion was the water 
supply of Sharon, which is of much local 
interest at present. Mr. W. L. Haskel 
gave a fuli and lucid explanation of the 
situation, and regretted that women, who 
are equally interested wiih men, should 
be denied their right as tax-payers and 
citizens to vote upon the subject. Gen- 
eral remarks and questions were freely 
offered by the women present, and the 
indications pointed to a large attendance 
of would-be-voters at our town moetlng. 
The increase of women present at town 
meetings indicates a desire not only for 
more information on local matters, but to 
observe how much they might assist in 
improving methods and reducing tne tax 
rate if they had the opportunity. 

G. K. 


PITTSFIELD.—The League was delayed 
in celebrating Miss Anthony’s birthday 
owing to the absence of its p esident at 
the National Suffrage Convention, so our 
celebration took place March 9. A letter 
of greeting from Miss Anthony (written 
about a month ago) was read. Great 
sympathy was expressed for her in her 
illness, The president gave a report of 
the National Convention, aud a paper on 
the life of Miss Anthony was read. A 
fine musical program was carried out, 
and refreshments were served. 

S. A. STARKWEATHER, Sec. 





Miss Alice Henry of Australia will be 
in Boston until April 28, instead of April 
21, as anvounced last week. Anyone wish. 
ing to engage her for a lecture may ad- 
dress her in care of Mrs, Charles Park, 
40 Commonwealtn Ave., Boston. 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished room in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Buliding, Boston. Masa. 





REST HOUSE. — The attention of teachers 
and professional women is called to a small REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs. It is unique in that the 
profits desired are not in money. Two women, 
one a physician, bave established this House. 
Their gain, during seven years of work, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness. The House is not used as a 
refuge for oldage or incompetence. The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House, as any 


self-respecting person must wish to do, but there 
are no high-salaried officers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 


is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 
this selfish world—“ Krom each according to her 
abtlity, to each according to her needs.” 

Reference, by permission, to Dr.S A. Kimball, 
239 Newbury st,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information to anyone between the hours of 
two and five o’clock. 








WORKERS 


Will be interested in 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of the 
Congress of Religion 








The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
isan Author, Preacher, Lecturer and Writer of 
commanding genius and very wide reputation. 
Among the contributors are leading men from 
all denominations who believe in “The Larger 
Fellowship” of all high souls, Subscription price 
$2.00a year. Ten weeks on trial for ten stamps. 
Sample copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 


Lincoln Center, Chicago 





The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in- 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St,, Pawtucket, R, I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to hold forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

Those who wish suffrage news from the most 
conse populated State in the Union should sub- 
scribe’ 


SONGS OF RUSSIA 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 








“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text,”— 
Boston Post. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Bostov, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Lecturesfor Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She bas a long list of leo 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon “Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





The NewYork Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
tetter. It is pubished by the New York State 
Woman Suff age Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W, Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are bein pushed 
and much progress is being made. You ou ht 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletier 
and you will. 





Chicago Teachers’ Federation 


BULLETIN 


A paper for teachers, dealing with the educa- 
tional problems of to day from the standpoint 
that education in ademocracy should be dem: 
ocratic in theory, administration and practice. 


#1 per year. 814 Unity Building, Chicago. 





— 









ADIES'’ 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 
Miss M. F. FISK S, 


144 7remont St. 


EVENING 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO AUNT SUSAN. 


BY ANNA ANTHONY BACON. 
Story and song shall hallow thy dear name, 
Thou beautiful Aunt Sasan who art dead, 
And all the world bind laurel round thy 
head 
And lift thy praises in one glorious strain. 
But those who saw thee nearer than the rest, 
Who heard thy dear voice speak to near 
bome-friends, 
Saw homely, humble tasks employ thy bands, 
With truer knowledge of thy life are blessed. 
Thou hadst the universal mother-heart ; 
Though not a mother in the ties of blood, 
Full many a child has known thy mother- 
love 
And blessed thee as one sainted and apart. 
If I could know thee only from one side, 
I choose thy woman’s home-life, glorified. 
March 13, 1906. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ne 


ILLINOIS. 

At the annual banquet of the Chicago 
Congregationa! Church Ciub on March 19, 
State’s Attorney John J. Healy and City 
Prosecutor Howard S Taylor spoke on 
«*Crime in Chicago: Its causes and its rem- 
edies.’’ Both of them advocated woman 
suffrage as an antidote for crime. Mr. 
Healy incidentally spoke agaiust the se- 
gregation of the social evil, an evil which, 
he said, was the greatest cause of crime in 
Chicago. He declared that every effort 
should be made to cure it. ‘‘We are 
working at the wrong end of the prob- 
lem:’’ be said, ‘‘we should have preventive 
laws instead of punitive laws.’’ 





OBJECT LESSON IN PEORIA. 

The Mayor of Peoria is one of the 62 
mayors who gave Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCul cch their opinion onwoman suffrage 
for publication io her book, ‘Mayors of 
Illinois.”’ His opinion was unfavorable, 
He said be did not believe woman suffrage 
would benefit Peoria. A number of shock- 
ing crimes and embezzlements have lately 
taken place in that city, and the mayor 
allows all the ordinances against gambling 
and other vices to be flagrantly violated. 
The city is run “wide open.’’ Things 
came to such a pass that the Mothers: 
Club of Peoria, a very inoffensive organi- 
zation with no leaning to politics, started 
a@ movement for reform. They decided to 
use their right of petition, They drew up 
a petition to Mayor Tolson, setting forth 
that all the city ordinanses relating to 
morality ‘have been grossly violated and 
neglected, to the great injury of the good 
name and reputation of our city, as well 
as resulting in inestimable injury to the 
citizens of Peoria, and especially to the 
young boys and girls of the city, who are 
compelled to come in contact with the ex- 
position of vice and immorality flaunting 
upon and along the public streets of the 
city, in open violation of law and without 
apparent attention or restraint on the part 
of the mayor and other executive officers,”’ 

They declared that “the lax enforce- 
ment of the laws of public decency and 
morality tends to the demoralization and 
debauchery of the youth of the city, in 
whom weare most vitally interested,’’ and 
expressed their ‘disapproval and condem. 
nation of such violation of law as a crime 
on the part of the executive.’’ The peti- 
tion was signed by about twenty tive hun- 
dred women, and they humbly called at- 
tention to the fact that, ‘while the signers 
are members of every different religious 
body in Peoria, they represent no politi- 
party,’’ and that they only asked for the 
enforcement of the ordinances ‘‘for the 
protection of our homes and families, and 
to make our city a respectable and safe 
place for honorable and law-abiding citi- 
zens.”’ 

What followed? Was the women’s peti- 
tion received with respect, and granted, 
because they represented no party and 
had no votes? Far from it. The vicious 
and lawless element brought pressure to 
bear on the women’s husbands to make 
them compel their wives to cease usivg 
even their right of petition, under penalty 
of business ruin to the husbands, 

The Peoria Star of March 21 says: 

“The other day we gave an account of 
how there was trouble in one of our banks, 
and how one director was told to restrain 
the zeal of his spouse in the Mothers’ 
movement, and hew a great row ensued 
over the proposition, It seems, however, 
that the banker concluded that discretion 
is the better part of valor, and so at the 
Mothers’ Club the lady resigned her posi- 
tion and withdrew from the club. It cre 
ated a great sensation, and the action was 
deprecated by the members, and by none 
more than the wife of an insurance agent. 
The insurance lady said so much that she 
was frequently applauded, and, in the zeal 
of the moment, she deciared that she 
would take the office vacated by the bank- 
er’s wife, and carry the war into Africa. 
So they elected her, and she went home 
with her bosom glowing with virtuous re- 
solve and high-minded determination, 


No sooner was this action known than the 
brewer who had taken up the fight against 
the banker got busy again. Ho took some 
of his business associates with him and 
they called upon the insurance firm, and 
announced that they carried $3,000,000 
worth of insurance, all of which would 
be cancelled if the insurance man was un- 
able to restrain bis spouse, If the gray 
mare is the better horse in insurance cir- 
cles, they wanted to know it. Alas for 
the base spirit of commercialism, alas for 
the holy cause of reform! When it came 
to the final test, the insurance lady was 
no more proof against influence than had 
been the bavker’s wife. At the next meet- 
ing of the Mothers’ Club, with tearful 
face and downcast mien, she resigned her 
office, and even took her name off the peti- 
tion to Mayor Tolson, while her husband 
apologized abjectly to the brewer. All 
this trouble and worry comes because the 
mayor will not exercise his plain duty and 
enforce the ordinance. There is no more 
necessity for all this blowing and cavort- 
ing than there is in setting a dog to bark 
atthe moon. Here is the law and there 
is the executive. It is a matter not of 
prayer or entreaty or petition, but of plain 
horse sense. Thiok of getting out a peti- 
tioa to bave a policeman arrest a man 
guilty of a misdemeanor. What nonsense 
it all ie!” 

And what nonsense to assert, as our 
“Antis’’ do, that women can get what- 
ever they want more easily if they are not 
members of any party and are not bur- 
dened with the ballot! Does anyone imag- 
ine that Mayor Tolson would have scoffed 
at a petition “representing a large por- 
tion of the women of Peoria,”’ if the wom- 
en had had a vote as to his reélection? 

Meanwhile those terrified Peoria hus- 
bands ought to borrow a little backbone 
from the suffragists, male and female. 
Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch was 
once remonstrated with for standing by a 
girl whom a minister had seduced. A 
woman was sent to tell her that if she did 
not stop encouraging the girl to testify, a 
certain rich widow who had much legal 
work would take it all away from Mr. 
McCulloch, and ruin his business. Mr. 
McCulloch promptly told the emissary 
that she might tell the rich widow to 
come and take away her legal work as soon 
as possible. 





CALIFORNIA. 

The San Francisco Daily News has of- 
fered eight cash prizes for the best, second, 
third and fourth best answers to the ques. 
tions, **Why Should Women Vote?” and 
“Why Should Women Not Vote?’’ No 
reply must contain more than 20 words. 
Answers are flowing in from both suffrag- 
ists and antis, and are being printed in 
the News. The jadges are to be Mrs. 
Horace Coffin, president of the San 
Francisco Equal Suffrage League, and a 
man and woman to be chosen by her. 

The California State Federation, at its 
recent annual meeting in San Juré, unan- 
imously endorsed the movement to make 
an Annual Peace Day of May 18, the date 
of the first International Conference on 
Peace and Arbitration at the Hague, and 
recommended that peace be made the sub- 
ject of sermons, school exercises and club 
programs on that day. The Education 
Committee of the Federation had already 
recommended to the clubs that one club 
day each year should be called Education 
Day, and that teachers and school officers 
should be invited on that day to attend 
the club meeting. At San Joré it was 
voted that Education Day this year should 
be Humane Education Day. 

At Berkeley, on Washington’s birthday, 
Mr, O. G. May made an admirable plea 
for woman suffrage, entitled ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Spirit of Patriotism,’’ at the Le Conte 
School, before the pupils, friends, and 
school directors. It was received with 
marked approval. Mr. May is ao honorary 
member of the Berkeley Woman’s Club. 

The Los Angeles Catholic Federation, a 
local body made up ot delegates from dif- 
ferent Catholic societies, has decided to 
admit women as delegates. Heretofore 
they have been excluded. 

At a recent meeting of the local Council 
of Women in San Francisco, Mrs. Warren 
Cheney gave an iateresting address on 
“Will Nature Eliminate the College 
Woman?” After a detailed study of the 
percentage of children born and living to 
maturity among college and non-college 
women, the conclusion was reached that 
any decrease in fertility among college 
women is accompanied with a decreased 
mortality among their children, which 
quite compev-eates for fewer births. 

Atarecent meeting in Los Angeles the 
chairman iutruduced the speaker as Ar- 
thur Lewis. Mr. Lewis repiied, “I take 
the liberty of correcting the chairman, 
my name is Arthur Murrow Lewis. My 
name used to be Arthur Lewis, and my 
wife’s name used to be Lena Morrow, but 
when we were married, as we believed in 
equality, her name became Lena Morrow 
Lewis and mine Arthur Morrow Lewir.”’ 





Incidental remarks like this, made be- 





fore audiences of from four to five hun- 
dred people, are of educational value. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrow sold more than 
2,000 copies of Bebel’s ‘‘Woman—Past, 
Present and Future,”’ during the last sum- 
mer and fall, in their work in British Co- 
lumbia, Wasbington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thcrough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 





PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TRE MONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilatiun and attendance the 
best. Café connected 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN-— Afternoons and all night. 

LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Telephone 625 Oxford. 








D248 FRIENDS :—Tommy wonders why our 
master has made two more styles of those 
beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 
Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles — one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 
one piggies, one little girls—5 blotters for 10c. or 
12 for £0¢., post paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 
ou want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 
YOUNGJOHN, 208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERIOAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members 





MRS. 8.8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street. Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H S#aw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 








Locy E Awnruony. For sale at Woman's 
JournaL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass | 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. \ 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tariorn Urron and Eximasets J. Hauser. 








Are you a member of the Suffrage Association? 





Have you made a contribution to the Oregon Campaign fund? 





On Sunday, March 18, a memorial service was held in the Unitarian Church at 
Rochester, N. Y., for ‘Susan B, Anthony and Emogene L. Dewey, Leader and Private 
in an Unpopular Cause.” . 





The April Progress will be a memorial number for Miss Anthony. It is impera- 
tive that the friends who wish extra copies should order them at once. Minnie J. 
Reynolds’s excellent material is already in hand, and will be used in a future issue of 
Progress. 





Postal card announcement has been received at Headquarters of ‘‘a conference to 
consider the subject of woman’s relation to the new Chicago charter,” to be held in 
the assembly room of the Normal Park Presbyterian Church, March 30, at 8 P. M. 
The subjects and speakers are as follows: Municipal Suffrage and Working Women, 
Anna E, Nichols; Municipal Suffrage for Women in the New Charter, Dr. J. A. Rond- 
tbaler; A Real Municipal Democracy, Louis F. Post; The Next Step, Ella S. Stewart. 
More than 60 Illinois mayors have expressed themselves in favor of woman suffrage , 
and their opinions have been published in a booklet, ‘Mayors of Llinois on Chicago 
Woman’s Suffrage.”’ ° 





As we write, 13,000 copies of Progress, dune up in bundles of various sizes, are 
piled up before us, waiting to be taken to the post-office and started on their journey 
to Oregon. 





The National will print in booklet form the comprehensive history of Miss An- 
thony’s life which appeared in the Rochester morning papers the day after her death, 
together with the addresses delivered at the funeral. These books will be furnished 
to members of our Association at cost. We hope the figure need not exceed 25 cents 
per copy. Advance orders are solicited, because we must make some estimate as 
to the number it is desirable to print. 





Life members added to the National since our last report are Mrs. R. M. Parnell, 
an old and tried and true friend of the District of Columbia; Mrs. Gorgia F. Rayns- 
ford, Mrs. Emma B, Sweet and Miss Emogene L. Dewey, all of Rochester, N. Y. Miss 
Dewey was a member of the Rochester P. E. C., and, though her nearest relatives 
knew it not, had been afflicted for two or three years with a fatal disease. She died 
a few hours before Miss Anthony did, and almost to the end kept inquiring for the 
latter. Two or three weeks before her death, she told the members of her immediate 
family that she knew she must leave them soon, and gave as her reason for not telling 
them of her illness before, that she did not wish to make them sad. One of her last 
acts was to give to Mrs. Sweet one hundred dollars for the suffrage cause, with the 
request that she (Mrs. Sweet) and Mrs. Georgia Raynsford be made life members of 
the National for the contribution. In sending the money to the Treasurer, Mrs. Sweet 
said: ‘‘To have had her think of me is joy enough. The money must be used asa 
memorial to herself, eo put her name on the life membership list instead of mine.” 
This spirit showed Mrs, Sweet’s worthiness to have been chosen for this honor, and, 
like the good child in the old-fashioned story, she was speedily rewarded, fur Mrs. 
Catt placed her name on the life membership list. All these persons have received 
life membership certificates bearing Miss Anthony’s signature. We have just twelve 
life membership certificates signed by Miss Anthony left at Headquarters. When 
these have been issued a new certificate will be used. 





Many and beautiful were the floral offerings at Miss Anthony’s funeral, and all 
were sincerely appreciated, but many of her friends thought she would be better 
pleased to have tbem do something for the cause than to bring flowers to strew on 
her bier. Tc-day Miss Mary Anthony bas forwarded to the National Treasurer testi- 
monials of this kind amounting to $403.50. Some of the donors specify that their 
gifts shall be used ‘‘for the Oregon campaign, in which she was so interested;’’ others 
leave it to the National officers to decide how the money shall be expended. The 
largest contribution came from the New York State Suffrage Association, which sent 
‘tone hundred dollars as our garland.’’ The Rochester P. E. C. sent $86. Several of 
Mies Anthony’s relatives made contributions, and the most touching tribute of all 
came from Mrs, Stanton’s old housekeeper, who sent a few heartbroken lines saying 
that she had lost her best friend in the passing away of Miss Anthony, and begging 
that her half-dollar enclosed be accepted. Ingmire & Thompson, the undertakers 
who had charge of the funeral, sent Miss Mary a check for $25, with a beantiful letter 
requesting that it be used ‘‘for the cause so dear to your sister’s heart.’’ How de- 
lighted Miss Anthony would be if she could know of this substantial evidence of appre- 
ciation,—not of herself, for she forgot self long, long ago, if indeed she ever did think of 
herself, but of the movement to which she gave her life; and how much happier than 
the mere money would the loving interest, the earnest desire to serve the cause of 
humanity have made her! Besides the contributions above mentioned, one of $200 
has been pledged by Mrs. Mary S. Sperry of California, who says: ‘‘'This money was 
given me by relatives, It was contributed the day after her death, in her memory, 
and for campaign work. I have ordered our treasurer to send it immediately.” 





One of the telegrams received at Rochester soon after Miss Anthony’s death was 
from the Oregon E. S. A. It pledged renewed consecration to the cause, and greater 
effort than ever before to win the victory next June, Miss Gregg has called upon all 
the campaign committee in the State to live up to the promise in this message, and 
reports in letter after letter that ‘‘everything is swinging our way. I am as sure of 
victory as I ever was sure of anything. The tide has set in in our favor. Nothing 
can stop it.”” Mrs. Boyer writes, ‘‘The liberality of the newspapers is unprecedented.”’ 
Dr. Jeffreys says, ‘‘We hoped to have Miss Anthony here at the jubilee in June.’’ Miss 
Chase writes, ‘‘I have had such splendid meetings! My joy has really kept me awake 
at night. . Victory is certain. In the midst of my elation comes the news of Miss 
Anthony’s going. Would that she might have tarried a little longer!” Everything 
points to victory. Miss Gregg, Miss Laughlin, Miss Chase, Mrs. Boyer, Mrs. Wood- 
worth, and by no means least, Miss Clay, are working hard, to say nothing of the 
splendid men and women of Oregon. The force will be strengthened in a few days by 
the presence of Miss Gordon, than whom our Associatiou has no better worker in her 
own special line, which is interviewing important people, addressing parlor meetings, 
etc. Then, with Miss Shaw to address the many meetings which have already been 
planned for her, with the inspiration which Miss Anthony’s presence will bring, and 
the accumulated influence of all these months of earnest labor, the campaign will be at 
its height. And what is to be our part in all this—yours and mine—the part of those 
who stay at home? First of all, to see to it that the campaign does not lack for want 
of money, and then to think every day with gratitude of the brave, self-sacrificing, 
earnest souls who are carrying on this work. And then, when the fifth star is added 
to ‘‘Aunt Susan’s flag,’’ to be oh, so thankful that democracy has made this visible 
step of progress! 





Our Headquarters is to be honored to-night and to-morrow (Sunday, March 25) 
by a visit from our National President and Miss MaryS. Anthony. To-morrow evening 
they will leave for Chicago, arriving there Monday morning, when they will bave a 
conference with Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, State president, and other officials of the Illinois 
E. 8S. A., before proceeding on their way to Oregon. A special to Ohio newspapers, 
sent out from Warren, commenting on Miss Anthony’s going with Miss Shaw to Ore- 
gon, says: ‘‘The spectacle of this venerable woman crossing the continent to assist 
Oregon women in their battle for equal political rights with men cannot fail to impress 
everyone with the thought that the spirit of Susan B. Anthony lives in her sister.” 
Indeed, the spirit of our great leader seems to have taken possession of all our wom- 
en. The letters received at Headquarters all tell of a new consecration to the cause. 
Women in obscure places, who have done but little work in the Association, write, as 
do those in important official positions, ‘‘We must work harder than ever now.”’ ‘I 
shall feel in part responsible if we do not win in Oregon. Now that she is gone, my 
one thought is to help carry on the work she so loved.”” ‘The anti-suffragiats may as 
well lay down theirarms. Miss Anthony’s followers are in this fight to the finieh.”’ 
“I regret that I did not do more while she was here; perhaps I can atone in some 
measure now.’’ And soonand on. It is an inspiration to read these messages. 


